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ABSTRACT 

Programs must be designed to remove barriers to 
equitable vocational education. Barriers to such programs are erosion 
of public and special interest group confidence in the educational 
system; lack of systematic student services; and lack of mutual 
awareness, communication, and cooperation between vocational and 
general educators. To remove barriers, adequate funds must be 
available to distribute by efficient methods. Local involvement and 
endorsement are also required. Vocational educators must work with 
parents and family members who influence career decisions to change 
attitudes toward vocational education. Career assessments are a 
practical strategy to recognize interests and aptitudes. Vocational 
education linkages with federal agencies could help coordinate 
efforts. Accessibility in rural areas could be increased by school 
districts' cooperation. Additional funds would ensure more programs, 
vocational counseling, and access to health and social services. 
Research and development strategies for elimination should focus on 
new program designs, competency-based modular instruction, basic 
skills development, and work experience. Successful removal of 
barriers to equity relies on focusing awareness on problems of 
inequity, providing corrective pre- and inservice personnel 
education, refining the curriculum, de /eloping innovative 
teaching/learning materials and techniques, providing vocational 
guidance services, implementing career education, providing necessary 
facilities and equipment, and adequate funding. (YLB) 
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EQUITY FROM A VOCATIONAL DISTRICT 
ADMINISTRATOR'S PERSPECTIVE 

by 

Richard N. Adams 
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Vocational educators have grappled with egujty as a problemjnfe- 



SUMMARY 

have espoused -ft as a cause since 1963 when <^ngre$jUs$u^^ 
and an equity challenge with the i_paMgej9f_^e 
one of seventeervreportaqomm^ 
Vocational Education to 
encomp^jn^lhree perspectfyes—^ 
group advocacy^; ^^^v^SM^ f^ 
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vocational education v center prying rurathlgh^ 

issues, problems, and pragmatic concerns of achieving equity at |he^^Sc^^f^Qf^^^ 
Examples of 4qf>fc£^^^ accessiMity ^ 

training, career education v provision of health *nd human services^&w^^^fr^^^^ 
based modular instructfonai packages. Repomnniend^^ 
and involvement in vocational education programs, an<J Lgreaterlcomr^ 



parents, students, vocational educators, employers, end community groups. ; r 



As a superintendent of an area vocational center located in west 
central Ohio, the author provides the overall leadership for 
programming that is designed to meet the job-training needs of rural 
and suburban high school students, as well as adults residing within 
the geographic area served by the school. The instructional facilities 
are operated twelve hours daily, six days each week, on an annual 
basis. It is the superintendent's responsibility to serve as the chief 
executive officer of the eleven-member board of education and as 
instructional leader of a staff totaling over two hundred full-time and 
part-time persons. In addition, a major task of the office is to maintain 
two-way communications with area employers, school advisory 
committee members, appropriate community agency personnel, and 
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residents of the area served by the school. Other important 
responsibilities are to manage the fiscal activities, ensure compliance 
with the various laws and regulations, provide for program 
development and revision, represent the school in a variety of 
organizations, and conduct vocational education efficiently and 
economically. As a practicing vocational education district 
administrator, the author has experienced increasing concern 
regarding the provision of vocational education on an equitable basis 
to ail of the persons needing preparation for employment at the 
vocational level. 
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EQUITY CONCERNS OF AN AREA VOCATIONAL CENTER ADMINISTRATOR 



It is difficult to address one area of inequity in job training and placement 
without giving attention to others as well* Consequently, it is important to consider 
the disadvantaged, handicapped individuals, limited English-speaking persons, 
racial and ethnic minorities, females, and older individuals who experience barriers 
to preparation for, and employment in occupations of their selection. The public 
school systems were designed and intended to serve all Americans as they prepare 
to lead productive lives. Efforts must be successful to give schools the means for all 
persons to achieve social and economic improvement. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PREREQUISITES 



There are several major prerequisites to any programs designed to remove 
barriers to equitable job training and placement. Prior to receiving vocational 
education instruction, potential students must have (I) developed an adequate 
ability level in computing and reading, (2) had career education, career assessment, 
and vocational counseling made available to them, and in some cases, must have 
(3) received medical attention to correct existing impediments to learning. 

BARRIERS TO EQUITABLE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Erosion of public and special interest group confidence in the educational 
system is another major concern of area vocational center administrators. These 
groups do not believe that educators are able to solve the problem of inequity in 
job training and placement. Of even greater concern is the belief many individuals 
hold that educators and the educational system are themselves part of the problem. 
It is unfortunate and a major concern to area vocational center administrators that 
student services frequently are not provided in a systematic fashion. Since these 
services should be provided early in the students' instructional program, the 
vocational administrator cannot directly correct the situation. Unless an awareness 
of the capabilities of the educational system and personnel can be developed (in 
some situations preceded by program improvement) legislators may decide to 
invest funds in, and give training responsibility to agencies or institutions outside of 
education. Educators must be responsive to the needs of all students to prevent the 
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wasteful duplication of facilities, programming, and personnel that would result 
from dual systems. 



It should be noted that many persons employed in general education and 
college preparatory programs are not supportive of vocational education as an 
acceptable alternative to their programs. There is often a lack of mutual awareness, 
communication, and cooperation between vocational educators and general 
educators, making it difficult to gain public confidence in the vocational education 
system. Programs of basic skills related to the teaching of employment skills enable 
students to progress in school, prepare for a job, and develop the personal 
characteristics expected by society. 



PROGRAM FUNDING AND ITS EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION 



The availability of adequate funds and methods of distribution are important 
concerns. With a fixed amount of funds it is necessary to distribute the money in a 
manner that will encourage schools with a poor record of providing vocational 
education on an equitable basis, but will at the same time not discourage school 
districts that are improving or perhaps already conducting job training and 
placement on an equitable basis. The operational funds distribution system could 
be designed to pressure school districts into legal compliance. Equating funding 
with the provision of equity is a powerful formula, but this procedure will not of 
itself provide the resources needed to encourage program development geared 
toward serving the persons who have experienced barriers to job training and 
placement. The major questions are how institutions that have promoted equity and 
have gone beyond nondiscrimination by instituting change can be given positive 
reinforcement, rewarded, and how schools that have not incorporated strategies for 
eliminating barriers to equity in institutional program planninq can be encouraged 
to change. 

Open enrollment is a very worthwhile goal; however, it may need to be 
tempered by what is practical and attainable. Physically barrier-free environments 
for the handicapped and for those elderly students who may have a physically 
disabling condition may require sizeable capital investment, especially in 
educational facilities. Even modifications to provide program access at a minimum 
level of compliance would be expensive. Under current economic conditions, many 
school administrators encounter problems in even maintaining existing educational 
facilities. Additional funds generated from state or federal sources would be 
required for such barrier-free environments. Furthermore, a decision is required 
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that sets forth the acceptable level of accessibility. How much should be invested to 
correct a situation that will affect only one person or even a few individuals 
becomes an administrative problem when those same funds could be used for the 
purchase of new equipment which would benefit many people. 

A concern that has financial implications is the degree to which the school 
systpm is responsible for eliminating barriers to equity in vocational education. It is 
certainly agreed that employment is everyone's business and that everybody 
benefits from full employment. There is also no doubt that individuals who have not 
prepared for jobs because of equity barriers constitute an untapped economic 
resource waiting to be developed. The amount to be invested and the proration of 
the investment among the responsible parties, however, is a major problem in 
providing equity for handicapped individuals. Financial responsibility differs from 
state to state and even within a state. Furthermore, federal officials, state 
employees, local school personnel, and parents may disagree on what constitutes 
an appropriate education. The school is not, nor does it want to be the source of all 
social services. Yet many parents of handicapped students insist not only upon 
educational services, but also custodial care for their children. Decisions should be 
made as to the extent of responsibility the school system has for providing these 
related services. If residential care is to be included, significant increases in 
expenditures will result. Delineation of parental and school roles should also be 
clarified. 



NEED FOR LOCAL INPUT INTO NATIONAL POLICIES 



Most boards of education are insistent upon local control of education. Board 
members prepare and adopt educational philosophies and policy with input from 
school employees. The goal is to deliver the education program desired by the 
community. For any program to be successful it is necessary to have local 
enthusiasm and support. If barriers to equity in vocational education and job 
placement are to be removed, local involvement and endorsement are required. 
Consequently, a concern to be considered is the identification of individuals who 
will form policy, develop plans, monitor operation and evaluate the results of 
vocational education. The implementation of a national policy for equity in 
vocational education must include a method of qenerating state and local 
involvement with commitment. 
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BARRIERS TO EQUITABLE JOB TRAINING AND PLACEMENT 
AND POSSIBLE STRATEGIES FOR ELIMINATION 



Family and persona! attitudes can increase the difficulty of identifying and 
attracting to vocational education those youths and adults who need special 
educational assistance.. The self-concept of the handicapped or disadvantaged 
individual may not be positive. Family members sometimes reinforce these negative 
feelings because of a desire to protect these individuals from additional frustration. 
Misinformation and lack of information are often responsible for parental 
misapprehension and resultant student indifference to vocational education 
opportunities. 

The vocational educator cannot ignore the influence that family and peers have 
on the handicapped or disadvantaged student who may be interested in, or need 
vocational education. Vocational educators will need to work with parents and 
family members who influence career decisions of potential students. Most young 
people learn their values, attitudes, and even occupational goals from their parents. 
Many parents perform a constructive service to their children. For those who do 
not, however, it becomes necessary for school personnel to establish contact and 
provide factual information for parent and student. 

In some black families, parents will discourage their children from taking 
vocational education. In many black communities, influential leaders will likewise 
discourage black youths and adults from enrolling in vocational education. Much of 
this tendency to discourage on the part of blacks stems from their lifelong 
experience of being relegated to nonprofessional and nontechnical jobs. As a 
consequence, blacks lack an understanding of what completion of a vocational 
education program can do for their children in terms of excellent job opportunities. 
Many of these parents along with uninformed white parents, have the erroneous 
notion that a college degree is the only route to affluence and influence. Parents 
with this viewpoint often place undue and excessive pressure on their children to 
attend college without any serious consideration of the youngster's abilities, 
aptitudes, or aspirations. 

The vocational educator should organize meetings with key black community 
leaders to seek their advice in doing a better job of communicating with the black 
community. Speakers from the vocational school should arrange to be invited by 
black organizations and churches to present informative programs. Advisory 
committees should include representatives of the black community. It is important 
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for vocational school administrators to seek out qualified black persons for 
administrative, teaching, counseling, and support staff positions. These strategies 
will help demonstrate to black parents and black students the desire of vocational 
school personnel to be responsive to their job training needs. 

Parents seemingly continue to remain conservative about careers for female 
children. There is, however, increasing public awareness that women should be 
able to prepare for any career they select. There are many reasons for increased 
awareness of the availability of nontraditional jobs for women, perhaps the most 
important of which is economic. It appears that economic considerations can be 
used to minimize the traditional negative influence of parents and society on 
females contemplating preparation for a nontraditional job. Regardless of the level 
of success already achieved in the area of female preparation for and placement in 
an occupation, however, there is a continuation of many barriers to equitable 
training and employment for women. 

A career assessment profile of those individuals who have experienced barriers 
to equity is one very practical strategy in eliminating the barriers. This process 
helps to identify occupations for which the individuals have interest and aptitude. It 
provides a means to inventory what has been achieved, what is desired, and what 
must be done to prepare for work. This process is especially valuable for the 
handicapped and disadvantaged. The results of such an assessment assist males or 
females considering enrollment in a nontraditional occupational program. Results 
from the assessment are also helpful to the vocational administrator in developing 
programs, identifying program barriers, and refining the curriculum. 

Career assessment centers are being established in some vocational schools, 
but to date, this service is not widely available. These centers ara a valuable tool in 
helping both the counselor and the student to recognize the individual's vocational 
interests and aptitudes prior to selecting a vocational program. The career center 
can also assist those who are underemployed in upgrading their employment skills. 
Selection of a vocational program and prediction of success on the job are greatly 
enhanced through the help of a competent counselor in a career assessment 
center. The centers are an effective method of obtaining optimum utilization of 
vocational funds. 

As new and emerging occupations occur, it becomes necessary for vocational 
educators to anticipate and develop instructional programs. These new programs, 
along with existing instructional areas, must be equally available to males and 
females. Exploratory sessions can be scheduled for potential vocational students to 
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provide an opportunity to experience some hands-on situations. The vocational 
school with a variety of laboratories is the ideal setting for career exploration. The 
same format should be implemented for orienting guidance counselors, teachers, 
arid administrators to increase their awareness of equity in career selection. 

Educators and students must realize that both sexes should feel comfortable in 
pursuing the education necessary for the occupation of their choice. Persons 
influencing career selection should encourage the self-esteem of the students. 
Teachers must be recruited who are technically competent and supportive of all 
students in their selection of careers. 

The concern in recent years for eliminating barriers to job training and 
placement has been accompanied by competition among the agencies responsible 
for helping persons encountering equity problems. Federal agencies have enforced 
regulations concerning equity on an irregular basis with little cooperation or even 
exchange of information among the responsible federal agencies. Supportive and 
supplemental services of the various agencies must be linked with vocational 
education programs. A direct advantage of this linkage would be the avoidance of 
duplication. There should be continuous communication and coordination of 
efforts. There is a need to remove professional and political barriers if there is to be 
successful removal of equity barriers. 

The geographic area to be served may present a major barrier and cause 
significant institutional problems. In rural and even some suburban areas there are 
substantial numbers of persons to be served who may have experienced barriers to 
job training and placement. Yet such individuals may be few in comparison to those 
located in urban areas. This situation presents several challenges to the persons 
responsible for developing and conducting programs of instruction. Mainstreaming 
of the handicapped can become a necessity, regardless of the validity of the 
practice, because it is the only financially feasible way to operate. The number of 
clients with common needs to be served may be so few that the responsible 
persons, however dedicated in purpose, may question the necessary allocation of 
resources. In a period of increasingly scarce funds, the money to support small 
classes of nonEnglish-speaking students, or to provide special services to help the 
disadvantaged to complete vocational education programs successfully may not be 
easily found. 

A possible solution is to have cooperation among neighboring school districts 
in sparsely populated areas. The distance to be traveled and institutional 
cooperation are serious constraints. Many of the rural and suburban school districts 




are characterized by being independent and conservative. There are strong 
provincial feelings that may prevent or decrease the potential for cooperative 
arrangements featuring sharing of students, staff members, equipment, and 
facilities. Most of these small districts want to maintain individual identity and resist 
outside efforts to consolidate students or services. The rural and suburban areas 
present special and unique logistic problems in eliminating barriers. The individuals 
residing there, however, although fewer in population, represent a major group 
needing services. 

The absence of appropriate programs and special services for special 
populations represents a major barrier. These omissions are due in large measure 
to a scarcity of funds. The availability of funds for educational enterprises has been 
barely adequate. The public, as providers of school dollars by tax levies, has 
demonstrated a propensity for approving funds only for those programs they do not 
consider frivolous. The local electorate has shown resistance to financing programs 
with national or even state objectives. Programs designed for disadvantaged or 
handicapped persons, moreover, are usually more expensive than regular 
vocational education programs. 

Additional funds could provide the incentive for the elimination of barriers and 
stimulate the creation of a climate for equity. With the constant shortage of funds, 
however, it appears that the development of a strategy will have to be accomplished 
with limited resources. Persons with responsibility for vocational education 
leadership will need to design programs and services in cooperation with those 
independent groups or organizations that can contribute in meaningful ways, rather 
than expect the various levels of government to provide additional money. An 
incentive programJor employers to assist the schools in the training of individuals 
should be provided as a means to promote cooperation and coordination. In these 
ways, job training would become the shared responsibility of employers and 
vocational educators to an even greater extent than it currently is. 

With limited resources, it is necessary to determine whether all groups 
(disadvantaged, handicapped, limited English-speaking, racial and ethnic minorities, 
females and older persons) experiencing barriers to vocational education and job 
placement are affected to the same degree. The determination of the degree to 
which one group experiences a lack of access to job training and placement 
compared to another group is dependent upon the perspective of the individual 
who is making the determination. Each group has needs and advocates. The 
advocates frequently do not cooperate to the fullest extent possible, which results 
in great difficulty for decision makers attempting to identify priorities for funding 
purposes. If successful determination of group priorities is not probable, perhaps 
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attention should be given to establishing a priority of functions that could be 
provided to all groups. An example would be to provide career education and 
assessment for all groups experiencing equity barriers. The provision of this service 
would promote some reduction of problems and some equalization of programming 
for all of the groups. Other services would be added with the procurement of 
additional funds. 

All solutions to the elimination of barriers can be classified as programs to 
prevent or to treat the problem. Continued emphasis on treating the problem 
without attention to prevention is not acceptable. It appears, therefore, that a dual 
financial effort is needed to develop a viable solution. By implementing preventive 
programs while increasing the effort to treat the problem, vocational educators 
could bring a difficult situation under control. 

The general lack of vocational counseling and related services is also related to 
the availability of funds. Individual differences in ability, potential, and aspirations 
are present within all groups of people. However, the more unique the individual, 
the greater the need of unique counseling services. It has been a relatively recent 
development that counselors have assumed some of the responsibility for 
occupational counseling as well as college preparatory counseling. Motivation of 
counselors and improvement of their methodology are necessary prior to any 
reasonable return in the form of appropriate counseling of disadvantaged and 
handicapped persons. 

The vocational administrator must assume the responsibility for directing 
guidance counselors to the information required for successful counseling of 
potential vocational students. Seminars can be designed that provide practical 
information and alert counselors to the need for equity in access to job training 
programs. Field trips to industries and other places of employment will increase the 
effectiveness of the counselors. Scheduling a panel of employers to discuss the 
importance of coordination between the vocational school and the business 
community will promote a greater awareness in counselors of the job opportunities 
available. 

There are several counseling-related services that are not available to the 
general clientele of vocational educators. It is realistic to assume that what is 
provided on a limited basis to students in general is not available to persons with 
special needs. One service lacking in scope is that of career education. The 
inability to select a career consistent with the individual's aspirations, interests, and 
aptitude is a serious impediment to preparing for a productive, meaningful life. 
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Career education is important for all students, but it is absolutely necessary for 
persons who have experienced inequity in the vocational education system. The 
lack of career education in all school districts is a serious barrier to equity in 
vocational education and job placement. The paucity of career education must be 
corrected if disadvantaged youths are to develop a positive self-concept and 
increased personal motivation to overcome the conditions which define them as 
disadvantaged. To what degree all educators can be convinced of the value of 
career education and be prepared to incorporate appropriate career content into 
the existing curriculum will determine how quickly and to what extent this barrier 
can be removed. 

Health and social services are required for a comprehensive student counseling 
program. Potential vocational education students with medical, dental, or 
associated difficulties must receive corrective treatment prior to the selection of a 
career and preparation for entry employment. There are some efforts being 
expended in this area, but it remains a difficult barrier for countless persons. A lack 
of access to social services can be an even greater barrier to overcome. The person 
without food, transportation, or housing often lacks the minimum means needed to 
enroll in a program of vocational education. These basic needs must be met 
especially for the adult student, prior to the design of an appropriate job training 
program. The lack of funds for subsistence during the instructional proqram should 
not deny anyone a quality vocational education. Removing the economic barriers 
should be accomplished as an investment in the future earning power of the 
persons receiving assistance. 

The scarcity of education personnel who have adequate training or exposure to 
equity issues is a major impediment to the continual effort to eradicate barriers. 
School systems must make tremendous changes if the needs of students are to be 
met on an individual basis. Persons experiencing barriers to equity share with those 
persons enrolled in vocational education the negative reputation of taking the 
program as a "consolation prize" for not qualifying for a college preparatory 
program. Many elementary teachers, secondary teachers, parents, board of 
education members, school administrators, and other citizens share belief in the 
fallacy that a college degree is the best and surest way to occupational success. 
This erroneous assumption should not and cannot be tolerated as a barrier to 
equitable access to vocational education. 

The image of the vocational school must be positive and based upon its 
adequate supply of quality vocational education programs and related services. The 
mistaken and outdated notions harbored by many teachers concerning what 
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vocational education and skilled work offer a student must be corrected. The 
teacher and counselor who have a bias about what constitutes traditional 
employment for males and females, about what constitutes appropriate employment 
for the handicapped, or about the personal worth of the disadvantaged must be 
oriented to a more realistic perspective. For effective barrier elimination an 
adequate supply of vocational educators must be prepared to deliver relevant 
programs of quality vocational education. 

Seminars on various equity issues, dissemination of related information, and 
visitation of successful programs by staff members can improve sensitivity to equity 
barriers. Every staff development program should include information on 
overcoming barriers to equity. The chief administrators and the instructional 
leaders must be supportive of the goal of eradicating barriers to equity, if staff 
development programs are to be successful. The administrative staff must serve as 
advocates of equity and visibly support removal of barriers. The administrator 
should integrate the pursuit of equity into the contents of staff meetings, individual 
conferences, and memos so as to demonstrate the attainment of equity as an 
institutional objective. 

Qualified leaders and managers of vocational education are needed to develop 
and maintain effective job training programs. Managerial leadership is needed at 
the high school and adult education levels. Vocational education administrators 
cannot allow the lack of an appropriate delivery system to impede the access to job 
training programs of anyone needing preparation for an occupation. Contemporary 
curricula must be developed and maintained in consultation with n resentatives of 
employers. Equipment used in places of employment must be available in the 
learning environment, and employment opportunities must be correlated to the 
vocational program offered. Arrangements should be made to provide the 
transitional services needed for successful placement of the person prepared for 
work along with the appropriate follow-up services to ensure continued 
employment. Rapport must be developed with employers so that they understand 
their responsibility of accepting the persons prepared for work as a result of 
barriers being removed. 

Political pressure and laws and regulations have been, and continue to be, a 
potent force in removing barriers. Advocacy groups have been successful in 
directing the attention of individuals and groups to the problems of persons not 
treated equally. It seems, however, that there are more laws and regulations 
promulgated than are enforced. Perhaps additional attention should be directed 
toward achieving compliance with existing directives rather than enacting further 
legislation. To be effective, compliance enforcement efforts need to include 
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comprehensive programs to explain the value and positive results to be derived 
from complying with mandates. Maximum success can only be gained by 
converting the requirements of law into goals for operation. The leverage power of 
federal and state government is more than adequate for the task, especially when 
applied in a positive, supportive fashion designed to allow local influence in 
program operation. 

Research and development of possible strategies are vital components of any 
plan to eradicate barriers and promote equity. It is necessary, however, to 
coordinate these functions to avoid redundancy and maximize the economical 
utilization of scarce resources. It seems evident that research on possible solutions 
to problems is needed to ensure maximum positive results from the current level of 
resources available. The research needs to be practical and directed toward 
development of programs that can be utilized in a variety of locations and 
circumstances. Research that could result in eliminating barriers effectively and 
efficiently needs to be conducted in all program component areas. 

More attention should be given to the function of the job-training program in 
meeting the needs of the individual rather than to the formality of school operation. 
Vocational education students, especially adults, should have the prerogative of 
selective open-entry, open-exit instructional programs depending upon their needs 
and objectives. New programming is needed based upon competencies that the 
individual lacks. This new programming could best be utilized in a modular design 
to facilitate the open-entry, open-exit strategy. Adult students should have 
vocational education coupled with the work experience necessary to obtain a job, 
to remain employed, or to prepare for a better job. High school students should 
have the flexibility of entering and leaving school with transitional services provided 
at both times. All students are not ready for job training at the same time, nor do 
they possess the same degree of motivation at a given chronological age. 
Experiential learning should be incorporated into the instruction program. 

With competency-based modular instruction available, school and agency 
personnel could conduct a community outreach program identifying and recruiting 
persons who have experienced barriers to equity as potential students of vocational 
education. It is important to recognize that equality and achievement in school are 
not incompatible. Creative teaching is needed for all students, not just the 
academically able, and innovations are needed for all students, not just those who 
are preparing for college enrollment. Teachers must become involved with 
encouraging and teaching those students who have not experienced success in 
school if the students are to continue their instructional program and not drop out 
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of school. It may even be necessary to accommodate a temporary lack of overall 
achievement on the part of such students in order to obtain greater equality for 
them. Inservice education of currently employed teachers and pre-employment 
preparation of potential teachers must emphasize human relations skills and 
techniques required for successfully working with all persons needing vocational 
education. Schools and teacher-education colleges need to coordinate their staff 
development efforts. 

Students need basic skills to function in vocational training programs. 
Elimination of barriers, provision of vocational education, teaching of job readiness 
skills, and job placement will not result in continued employment if the student 
cannot read, write, spell, and compute. Employers expect these basic skills in 
employees. Vocational educators have helped students to acquire these necessary 
educational skills, in many instances even before teaching students vocational 
education. Increased emphasis must be placed on the goal of teaching every young 
person the basic skills. If the goal is not accomplished in the elementary grades, 
then it becomes necessary to fund and operate remediation programs in 
conjunction with the vocational education programs. 

One seemingly appropriate strategy must be utilized with caution. Work 
experience is frequently included in the overall vocational education program. Many 
students like the activity and desire the income which results. Vocational educators 
value work experience because it involves the employer with the program, it has 
proven helpful for some students who did not succeed in other programs, and it 
increases the number of students the school can educate. Unfortunately, the work 
experience job tends to be an entry level job including somewhat menial tasks. As a 
result, the student has a job which provides little opportunity for upward mobility. 
Working in one of these jobs may be appropriate for a seventeen year-old youth but 
ij totally unsatisfactory for a twenty-four year-old adult who is married and has one 
or more children. It must be remembered that the work experience job should be a 
means to an end, and not the end result. Students must have the skill and related 
knowledge to progress during their careers in keeping with their economic, 
personal, and occupational goals. 



Adult job education in the vocational school is a useful and valuable strategy 
for correcting the situation of individuals who have experienced barriers and 
inequity earlier in the instructional program. Adult education programs are more 
flexible than high school programs. Classes are usually smaller, students are more 
uniformly motivated, and the environment is relaxing compared to the high school 
routine. Most youths react well to the high school setting, but for those who do not, 
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the adult education program is an excellent alternative. Many area vocational center 
administrators operate the school day and night, twelve months annually. Adults 
may enter and leave programs in keeping with their needs and accomplishments. 
The modular instructional concept is followed so that students can enroll in the 
section of the program needed and leave when it is completed. The adult may 
reenter for the next module needed. Most of the courses are designed as 
competency-based and impress the student by being practical. As employment 
opportunities change or as job requirements are modified, the adult student can 
return to the area vocational center for updating or retraining. This is an especially 
valuable characteristic in a rural area where jobs are somewhat scarce. Employers 
are directly involved and usually provide many of the part-time adult education 
teachers from their companies. Many area vocational center administrators have 
established an excellent rapport and communication with representatives of other 
agencies such as the CETA prime sponsors, Bureaus of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and State Employment Services Bureaus. An individual can have a specific adult 
education program designed which could include English as a second language, 
adult basic education, career education, job training, and job placement. In this way 
an individual's needs result in the design of a tailor-made program leading to 
employment. 



RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES AND SOLUTIONS 



1. To put the task in proper perspective, vocational education administrators 
should realize that barriers to equity in preparation for employment are based on 
the limitations of the educational insitutions rather than on the limitations of 
potential students. Consequently, vocational adiministrators should review critically 
their individual institutions' ability to provide equitable vocational education to 
those who need it. These reviews should be based on the goal of being more than 
nondiscriminatory. The criteria for the review should include the degree to which 
the vocational school incorporates as a part of its institutional strategy, outreach 
services for persons who have experienced barriers. The review should be 
appropriate for repeated use by the same school as a periodic evaluation tool. 

2. It will be necessary for the state and federal government levels to work in 
concert with local delivery systems in conducting these reviews of institutional 
limitations. In some local situations, strong encouragement may be required for 
complete and accurate reviews to be conducted. For total compliance a means of 
stringent enforcement and a method of strong sanction will be needed if the review 
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is to be conducted or utilized effectively. The enforcement procedure cannot 
feature an option for the withdrawal of funds. Withholding state or federal aid will 
only deny all students an equitable vocational education. The sanctions should be 
sophisticated and designed to elicit the most immediate and effective changes 
possible to maximize the usefulness of such review. 

3. It is important to provide special corrective instruction to all vocational 
education administrators, teachers, and guidance counselors who are involved in 
formulating preparatory programs for vocational school entry and who evidence a 
lack of equity barrier sensitivity. Preservice programs for administrators, teachers, 
and counselors must include such instruction for overt action in minimizing or 
preferably eradicating equity barriers. Instruction in promoting equity in vocational 
education for all persons desiring it must be implemented immediately in all 
programs preparing persons for professional positions in vocational education. 
Persons responsible for the preparation of the vocational school certificated 
personnel must develop £ J convey to their students an appropriate level of 
awareness coupled with techniques to prevent potential students from experiencing 
equity barriers. 

4. Attention should be directed toward the inservice education programs for 
existing personnel working with students in vocational schools. These programs 
must include materials and instruction to help currently employed vocational 
administrators, teachers, and guidance counselors to reinforce strategies to remove 
barriers to equity. 

5. Vocational education curriculum should be reviewed and refined to ensure 
an absence of content that promotes barriers for students. The process of 
examination should be the first step in modifying the curriculum into clusters of 
capabilities that allow persons to receive needed instruction for employability in 
keeping with their physical and mental abilities. The curriculum should be 
competency-based and designed in modules to promote ease of entry and exit in 
meeting the needs of the student. The flexibility of the curriculum will not weaken 
the vocational instruction, but instead will enable vocational education 
administrators to modify some institutional practices which inhibit dynamic 
programming. 

6. New teaching and learning materials need to be developed to facilitate 
changes in the curriculum. The needs of the vocational students to be educated 
should dictate the content and structure of the materials. Printed guides and 
resource books are needed for vocational administrators, teachers, and guidance 



counselors. Appropriate technical support should be supplied to ensure proper 
utilization of the materials. 



7. Vocational guidance counseling needs improvement and must expand into 
additional areas of service. Vocational assessment expertise is needed by every 
counselor to provide all prospective students in vocational education with accurate 
career assessment information. Counselors should become adept in using the 
consultative services of other agencies that can promote the elimination of barriers 
to equity. Counselors must be a vital part of the education institution's program of 
outreach to all persons needing preparation for work. Counselors need technical 
assistance to fulfill their expanded role. Appropriate supportive services should be 
provided for counselors to enable them to concentrate on advising students and to 
be involved in meeting the total needs of the student, in cooperation with 
representatives of the agencies serving the non-instructional requirements of the 
student. 

8. Career education must be expanded to every school system. Every student 
should enjoy the benefit of having a comprehensive program of career education 
integrated into their kindergarten through tenth grade curriculum. School districts 
must invest, with state and federal financial assistance, in a program to help each 
child select an occupation early in the instructional process. This informed 
selection will serve as a goal and ensure that educational endeavors have additional 
and applied meaning. An indirect benefit of the career education program would be 
the improved orientation of non-vocational teachers who frequently know very little 
about the diverse kinds of jobs available, especially those that do not require a 
college degree. 

9. New teaching technology and methodology are needed to remove barriers 
and so better meet the individual needs of students enrolling in vocational 
education. The same procedures whi?h have worked with existing students will not 
necessarily function with the new groups of students to be served by vocational 
educators on an expanded basis. Team teaching, mainstreaming, development of 
individualized education programs, on-the-job training, work-study, and sheltered 
workshops are just some of the procedures that need examination and perhaps 
refinement for continued suitability. Other methods need to be developed to meet 
the needs of the vocational educator's expanded and diverse clientele. Vocational 
educators have met the needs of representatives of groups that have experienced 
barriers to equity, but increased enrollment of persons from these groups dictates a 
thorough review and appropriate modification of methodology to ensure a 
continued, contemporary approach. 
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10. Vocational education facilities and equipment must be supportive of the 
instructional program. With the eradication of barriers to equity, access to and 
within the instructional facility must be available. Specialized equipment will be 
necessary and should be provided to meet unique training needs. 

An even closer relationship must be developed between the vocational school 
and employers. For successful employment of all students completing vocational 
programs, the school representatives must include a cadre of employers in all 
phases of planning and operation. Students with unique characteristics that may 
complicate their obtainment of a job should have placement services at the school 
to interface with employers. These services must include transitional activities by 
school personnel that facilitate the change from school to work, and even back to 
school, for updating instruction, followed by a return to work. 

All of these strategies and solutions have the common component of requiring 
a large increase in funding levels. Additional money must be invested in vocational 
education for the removal of barriers to equity to be successful. In the current and 
future economy, there will be much competition for governmental and private 
funding. Given the potential of vocational education to act as a major force in 
helping individuals to help themselves, it will be necessary for informed 
representatives to convey the need for additional funds to decision makers. Part of 
the message should be that high priority should be assigned to the appropriate 
funding of the vocational education delivery system. It should be made clear that 
this system is an investment in helping persons who have unique needs and who 
can secure job placement with this assistance 



RESEARCH AND POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



There is a need for research to be conducted in the development of an 
institutional self-analysis instrument that can be applied in diagnosing barriers to 
equity. The design of the instrument should be the result of the input of a variety of 
involved individuals and groups. There is a need for informed persons without a 
vested interest in the institution to participate in the review process. The instrument 
should include a means to inventory the current institutional situation and provide a 
positive basis for corrective action. 
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Appropriate policy should be enacted to require adequate sensitivity to barrier 
removal in the preparatory program of all vocational administrators, teachers, and 
guidance counselors. Administrators of vocational education programs must have 
course content added to the college curriculum to prepare them to develop and 
operate programs free of barriers to equity. 

In addition, inservice education programs need to be revised to include 
information that will halt the perpetuation of the idea that barriers to equity cannot 
be removed, included in this policy recommendation is inservice instruction for 
vocational administrators who are actively striving to develop and conduct 
educational programs that are devoid of barriers. 

Research will be needed to develop new materials and refined curriculum, and 
innovative teaching techniques will be needed to provide the instructional program 
appropriate for the unique employment preparation needed by persons taking 
vocational education. What currently is available should be used as a basic 
application; however, it would be a serious error to assume that current practices 
are totally acceptable and to apply them to increased numbers of persons with 
unique needs. 

Policy needs to be implemented to provide career education for every student. 
All persons deserve to have the information that will enable them to make an 
informed selection of an occupation, followed by the required preparatory proqram. 
Coupled with this policy should be the research required to broaden and refine the 
assessment procedures and instruments so that additional specific occupations can 
be included and success can be predicted with greater reliability. The procedures 
and instruments should be designed to prevent any creation of new barriers to 
equity. 

Research should be conducted to create a plan for implementation of a policy 
that establishes a positive procedure for distributing funds and securing compliance 
with the goal of removing all barriers to equity in vocational education. Such a plan 
should provide positive reinforcement to those area vocational centers which are 
conducting programs free of barriers. The plan must be equally effective in 
encouraging those area vocational centers that are reluctant to make the necessary 
modifications to implement programs. The plan must stand as a powerful sanction 
against the schools not in compliance, and at the same time be positive in the effort 
to encourage change. A fiscal policy meeting these criteria would provide great 
impetus in moving toward equitable vocational education for all. 
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SUMMARY 



The goal to provide free appropriate public vocational education devoid of 
equity barriers is challenging and worthy of maximum effort. There have been 
concerted efforts and significant progress toward the goal of assuring all of the 
persons needing vocational education that it would be available. 

The importance of the goal is so great that a lack of current funding cannot 
serve as an excuse to stop the quest or effort. Monetary problems cannot be 
accepted as rationale for perpetuating inequity. As a matter of national interest, 
fiscal support must be generated to guarantee that all persons have the 
unquestioned opportunity to enroll in a program of vocational education as they 
prepare for a job. 

The solution to removal of barriers cannot rest solely on employers* preparing 
their employees, because the expense involved precludes serious consideration by 
cost-conscious employers. The task for the employer is to work closely with 
vocational educators as persons acquire the skills and knowledge needed for 
successful employment in area vocational centers. 

With the additional resources available, vocational educators could design 
programs that are free of inequities to prepare the disadvantaged, handicapped, 
limited English-speaking persons, racial and ethnic minorities, females, and older 
individuals for occupations of their informed selection. With the resources required, 
vocational educators can tailor vocational programs to meet the unique needs of 
each student which will enable each person to have a greater opportunity for stable 
employment. For successful removal of barriers to equity, it is necessary to: 

focus awareness on the problems of inequity, 

provide corrective instruction to personnel through programs of preservice 
and inservice education, 

refine the curriculum, 

develop innovative teaching/learning materials and techniques, 
provide the full complement of vocational guidance services, 
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implement comprehensive programs of career education, 



provide the necessary facilities and equipment, and 



fund vocational education at an adequate level. 



HAVE YOU SEEN THESE EQUITY PRODUCTS 

from the National Center for Research in Vocational Education? 



order 
number 



price 



IN 190 WOMEN AND WORK: PATHS TO $5.10 
POWER-A SYMPOSIUM, compiled 
by Nancy M. Laitman-Ashley, 74 pp . 
1979. 

Presents proceedings of a symposium 
that explored some major problems 
women encounter in career and job 
transitions, and offered some strate- 
gies and opportunities for transferable 
skills in these transitions. 

IN 168 'WOMEN AND THEIR PREPARATION $4.50 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGE 
CAREERS, by Rosalind K. Loring, 64 
pp., 1979. 

Examines issues in counseling, educa- 
tional programs, and support systems. 
Includes recommendations for future 
actions which aid working women. 
Lists professional women's groups 
that can help. 

IN 149 *THE GUIDANCE NEEDS OF $1.90 
WOMEN, by Lenore W. Harmon, 16 
pp., 1979. 

Focuses on the internal barriers within 
women which prevent them from 
achieving occupational success in 
nontraditional jobs. 
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IN 146 •PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT $2.20 
PROGRAMS FOR SEX EQUITY IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, by Mary 
Ellen Verheyden-Hilliard, 21 pp., 1979. 

Examines the need for sex equity, dis- 
cusses professional activities being 
offered to achieve equity, and makes 
recommendations. 

IN147 'FOSTERING SEX FAIRNESS IN $2.20 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: STRAT- 
EGIES FOR ADMINISTRATORS, by 

Jo Ann M. Steigerand Sue H. Schlesin- 
ger, 24 pp., 1979. 

Provides administrators in vocational 
education with an overview of sex 
equity issues and alternative strategies 
for action. 
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FUNDING INFORMATION 
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in Vocational Education Project, like every program 
or activity receiving financial assistance from the 
U.S. Department of Education must be operated in 
compliance with these laws. 
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THE NATIONAL CENTER MISSION STATEMENT 

The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education s mission is to increase the ability of 
diverse agencies, institutions, and organizations to 
solve educational problems relating to individual 
career planning preparation, and progression The 
National Center fulfills its mission by 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and 
products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and 
outcomes 

• Providing information for national planning 
and policy 

• installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and 
training programs 

Robert E Taylor 
Executive Director 




The Ohio State University 
ORDERING INFORMATION 

When ordering, please use orde^ number and title. Orders of 
$10 or less should be prepaid. Make remittance payable to thi 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education. Mail 
order to: 

The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 

National Center Publications, Box F 

1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 
Prices listed are in effect at the time of publication of this bo< 
AH prices include postage and handling. Prices are subject t< 
change without notice. 

QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
Orders of five (5) or more items, as listed by publication orde 
number and title, with a total dollar value for the order of: 

$ 50 to $100, the discount is 5% 

$101 to $200, the discount is 10% 

$201 to $300, the discount is 15% 

$301 to $400, the discount is 20% 

$401 and above, the discount is 25% 

INTERNATIONAL ORDERS 
All orders, in any amount, from outside the United States anc 
its possessions are to be paid in U.S. currency. Additional 
postage and handling charges may be added for foreign ship 
ments, if necessary. 



"PERSPECTIVES ON EQUITY'' (17 papers* 

Complete set of 17 papers $30 00 RD 214 

Individual papers $2.35 each RD214AQ 

Equity from a Vocational District Director's Perspective, by Richard Adams RD 214 A 

Equity from an Economic Perspective, by Gilbert Cardenas RD 214 B 

Equity from a Public Administration Perspective, by Yearn H. Choi RD 214 C 

Equity from a Bilingual Education Perspective, by JoAnn Crandail RD 214 D 

Equity from a Vocational Education Research Perspective, by Nancy Carol Eliason RD 214 E 

Equity from a Sex Fairness Perspective, by Nancy Smith Evans RD 214 F 

Equity from a State Administrator's Perspective, by Geneva Fletcher RD 214 G 

Equity from a Special Education Perspective, by Marc Hull RD 214 H 

Equity from a Business, Industry, and Labor Perspective, by Irving Kovarsky RD 214 I 

Equity from a Racial/Ethnic Perspective, by Samuel D. Proctor RD 214 J 

Equity from a Legal Perspective, by Lisa Richette RD 214 K 

Equity from a Sociological Perspective, by Jerome Salomone RD 214 L 

Equity from an Anthropological Perspective, by Henrietta Schwartz RD 214 M 
Equity for the Disadvantaged: From a School Board Member's Perspective, by Carol Schwartz RD 214 N 

Equity from an Aging Specialist's Perspective, by N. Alan Sheppard RD 214 O 

Equity from a Large City Director's Perspective, by Lucille Campbell Thrane RD 214 P 

Equity from a Vocational Teacher Educator's Perspective, by Clyde Welter RD 214 Q 

Also Available: 

Equity in Vocational Education: A Futures Agenda. Selected Presentations from the RD 213 

Equity Colloquium Conference held at the National Center for Research in $5.50 
l\ Vocational Education, February, 1981. njt ~ to 
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